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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Plays of Philip Massinger. Adapted for Family Reading, and 
the Use of Young Persons, by the Omission of the Objectionable 
Passages. Vol. 111. 12mo. pp. 393. (Being the Third Volume 
of the Dramatic Series of the Family Library.) Murray. 

Txis volume completes the works of Massinger in the present 

edition. Our first impulse, when we hear of editions with omitted 

passages, is to object to them, partly because we know not how 
much the editor may take upon himself to omit, and partly out of 
reverence for the writer’s genius, which, it might be presumed, knew 
more of what it was lawful to utter, in a large sense, than men in 
general. To interfere with his workmanship seems like mutilating 
vature herself. We must own, however, there are some of the 
dramatists, who have allowed themselves such an extraordinary 
license of speech, that they have thrust aside all our tolerant spe- 
culations. Massinger is one of them. There are scenes in the 

Virgin Martyr, which, whatever excuses Mr Lamb may find for 

them, in the pure depth of his perceptions, (and no man’s are 

purer or deeper), we could not read without feelings of the ex- 
tremest disgust and impatience. He himself is glad that he can 





leave then out, in that beautiful book of his, ‘ The Specimens of 


Dramatic English Poets.’ Speaking of the ‘ Virgin Martyr,’ he says, 
“ The very impurities which obtrude themselves among the sweet 
pieties of this play (like ‘ Satan among the Sons of Heaven’) and 
which the brief scope of my plan fortunately enables me to leave 
out, have a strength of contrast, a raciness, and a glow in them, 
which are above Massinger. They set off the religion of the rest 
somehowfas Caliban serves to shew Miranda.” This is true, but 


we hold the foil to be dangerous. What we object to such passages | 


is, not that they serve to reconcile us to any aspect of humanity, 
however painful, (for in one sense of the word, it is part of the 
divineness of philosophy to view all things with an equal eye), 


still less that it serves to ‘ set off? anything good and beautiful ; | 
but on the contrary, that it rather endangers the graces of it, and | 


tends to pull them down. To attempt to set virtue off, by rioting in 
what nature has tanght us to avoid, were like increasing the attrac. 
tions of a lily by planting it in offal. There is also a resentment, 
and a re-action, of another sort, terminating in universal in- 
difference. 

Besides, in justice to an author himself, it seems hard that his 


reputation should be kept tied and bound in the accidental vices of | 


his time: for as those were fugitive, so his fame is by its nature 
immortal; and this clog to it becomes especial matter of regret 
when it hinders him from making his appearance among those 
circles of the fair and young, whose very simplicity allies them to 
his genius, and makes them peculiarly fit to be his companions. 
Without, therefore, implying that passages in celebrated authors 
ought to be omitted in general, or except for the greatest ne- 
cessity, and upon grounds universally acknowledged, so as 
to secure them from the pedantry and presumption of the 
formal and dogmatic, we cannot help giving our applause to 
publications like the present, and congratulating the projector 
on the addition he is likely to make to the stock of delightful 
reading. The first work which he has put forward is in every respect 
most readably done. ‘The size is just of the sort to be convenient 
to handle, whether over the fire, or out of doors; and for so small 
& page, the type is remarkably large; indeed so much so, that dim 


only objection to it is, that among the critical opinions, nothing is 
quoted from Mr Lamb or Mr Hazlitt ; the two best dramatic critics, 
by far, that England has produced. Mr Hazlitt’s name, for certain 
political reasons, not necessary to discuss on these pleasanter occa- 
sions, might not have been looked for, perhaps, so soon after his 
death: but Mr Lamb is as unpolitical as need be; and the small 
notes full of beauty, in his ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ would surely be 
a8 mewn addition to that pleasant spirit of companionship, which 


the readers of a poet love to meet with in his commentators. The 
Editor before us, in his ‘ Life of Massinger,’ has seen occasion to 
differ more than once with Mr Gifford; and the notes retained 
from the latter’s edition, are of a reasonable paucity. But why 
should he be almost the only name quoted? The best of him 
amounts but to the ingenious, and is not to be compared to the 
others. However, we are thankful for the dramatist, the great 
man; and will not quarrel with the little dog at his heels. 


the English Stage a letter which that indefatigable person disco- 
vered in Dulwich College; and which, though not new perhaps to 
many of our readers, it is always interesting and affecting to look 
upon. The more we are aware that the great providers of intellec- 
tual entertainment for us have gone through the troubles and sorrows 
common to the most mortal of strugglers in this world, the more 
we relish their graces and spirit, and feel an honoured delight in 
admitting them into our hearts. Here is Massinger, one of the 
demigods of the race of Shakspeare, joining with two friends to 
beg the loan of five pounds, in order to save them from prison ; 
and even those five pounds they had a right to ask for their services. 


‘ To our most loving Friend, Mr Philip Hinchlow. Esq. these : 


©‘ Mr Hincutow,—You understand our unfortunate extremitie, 
and I doe not thincke you so void Christianitie but that you would 
throw so much money into the Thames as wee request now of you, 
rather than endanger so many innocent lives. You know there is 
x/. more, at least, to be receaved of you for the play. We desire 
you to lend us v/. of that, which shall be allowed to you; without 
which we cannot be bayled, nor J play any more till this be dis- 
patched It will lose you xxi. ere the end of the next weeke, 
besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, Sir, consider 
| our cases with humanity, and now give us cause to acknowledge 
you our true friend in time of neede. We have entreated Mr 
Davison to deliver this note, as well to witness your love as our 
promises, and always acknowledgement to be ever 
‘ Your most thankful and loving friends, 
Nat. Fiecp.’* 
‘ The money shall be abated out of the money remaynes for the 
play of Mr Fletcher and ours. * Ros. Daporng.’+ 
‘ I have ever found you a true loving friend to mee, and in soe 
small a suite, it beinge honest, I hope you will not fail us. 
‘Puttip Massincer.’ 


' 


Indorsed, 
* Received by me, Robert Davison, of Mr Hinchlow, for the 
use of Mr Daboerne, Mr Feeld, Mr Messenger, the sum of yi. 
* Ros. Davison.’ 

Massinger was the son of a gentleman in the service of the Pem- 
broke family, was educated at Oxford, and became a writer for the 
stage ; it is not known under what circumstances, but it is supposed 
under some disadvantage with his family patron, Lord Pembroke ; 
owing to his having taken to dramatic studies in preference to severer 
| ones. He was found dead in his bed, on the 17th of March 1640, 
| in his house on the Southwark side of the Thames, near the Globe 
Theatre ; and was attended to his grave by the players, of whom, 
like Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and others, he had been one. The 
register of the church records him as “ Philip Massinger, a stran- 
ger ;” a memorial which has a pathetic look ; but which probably 
means nothing more than that he did not belong to the parish. 
Sir Aston Cockaine says that he was buried in the same grave with 
Fletcher, in St Mary Overy’s church (the same church as St 
Saviour’s); but it is understood that Wood has the authority of the 
parish register for saying that he was buried, not in the church, but 
in the church-yard. 

The following is the Editor’s opinion of this dramatist. The 











* «Nat. Field. This celebrated actor played female parts. He was the 
author of two comedies. * A Woman’s a Weathercock,’ 1612; and 
‘ Amends for Ladies,’ 1618. He also assisted Massinger in * The Fatal 
Dowry.’ 

t ‘Robert Daborne was the author of two plays: ‘ The Christian turned 
lurk,’ 1612; and © The Poor Man’sComfort,’ 1655. He was a gentle:nan 
of liberal education, master of arts, and in holy orders. It is supposed that 
he had preferment in Ireland. A sermon by bim, preacied at Waterford 
in 1618, is extant.’ 





The Editor has extracted from Malone’s Historical Account of 
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rank he assigns him is surely exaggerated to an extraordinary 
degree, and disproved by what he says at the conclusion :— 

* The great and various merits of the works of Massinger will be 
better seen in the following volumes than in any elaborate critical 
dissertation. If our author be*compared with the other dramatic 
writers of his age, we cannot long hesitate where to place him. 
More natural in his characters, and more poetical in his diction 
than Jonson or Cartwright, more elevated and nervous than Flet- 
cher, the only writers who can be supposed to contest his eminence, 
Massinger ranks immediately under Shakspeare himself. Our poet 
excels, perhaps, more in the description than in the expression of 
passion ; this may in some measure be ascribed to his attention to 
the fable : while his scenes are managed with consummate skill, the 
lighter shades of character and sentiment are lost in the tendency 
of each part to the catastrophe. The melody, force, and variety of 
his versification are always remarkable. The prevailing beauties of 
his productions are dignity and elegance ; their predominant fault 


ambition with an arm of steel, that strikes, but does not feel the 
blow it inflicts. The character of calculating, systematic self-love 
as the master-key to all his actions, is preserved with great truth of 
keeping in the most trifling circumstances. Thus ruminatine to 
himself, he says, ‘ I’ll walk to get me an appetite: ’tis but a mile- 
and exercise will keep me from being pursy !'"—Yet to shew the 
absurdity and impossibility of a man’s being governed by any such 
exclusive regard to his own interest, this very Sir Giles, who laughs 
at conscience, and scorns opinion, who ridicules everything - 
fantastical but wealth, solid, substantial wealth, and boasts of 
himself as having been the founder of his own fortune, by his 
contempt for every other consideration, is ready to sacrifice the 
whole of his enormous possessions—to what ?—to a title, a sound: 
to make his daughter ‘ right honourable,’ the wife of a lord whose 
name he cannot repeat without loathing; and in the end he becomes 
the dupe of, and falls victim to, that very opinion of the world 
which he despises! 





is want of passion.’—P. 19. 

‘ Mr Lamb’s opinion of Massinger is, that he “had not the higher 
requisites of his art, in anything like the degree in which they were 
possessed by Ford, Webster, Tourneur, Heywood, and others. He 
never shakes or disturbs the mind with grief. He is read with com- 
posure and placid delight. He wrote with that eguability of all 
the passions, which made his English style the purest and most free 
from violent metaphors and harsh constructions of any of the dra- 
natists who were his contemporaries.” 

Mr Lamb is also disposed to doubt whether the finest passages 
in the plays of Massinger, are not the property of his coadjutors, 
Decker, Middleton, and others. That exquisite scene in the ‘ Virgin 
Martyr’ between the Angel and Dorothea, which we extracted in our 
article upon Angels (Tatler, Nos. 25, 26, 28,29), he thinks likely to 
have been written by Decker: and the best scenes in the comedy of 
the ‘ Old Law,’ which was written conjointly with Middleton and 
Rowley, he takes to be theirs. 

‘ There is,’ says he, speaking of the “ Old Law,” ‘ an exquisiteness 
of moral sensibility, making one to gush out tears of delight, and a 
poetical strangeness in all the improbable circumstances of this wild 
play, which are unlike anything in the drama which Massinger wrote 
alone. The pathos is of a subtler edge. Middleton and Rowley, 
who assisted in this play, had both of them finer geniuses than their 
associate.’ 

Mr Hazlitt is of opinion, that Massinger was far inferior to most 
of his contemporaries (all of whom, by the way, we trust we 
shall have in this present edition. 
batch of great poets). 


It will give the town a new 


Mr Hazlitt thinks that the ruling pas- 
sion in Massinger is a principle of playing at cross-purposes. He 


accuses his genius of ‘convulsive efforts of the will, or intricate 
contrivances of the understauding, to obtain that which is better 
left alone, and when the interest arises principally from the conflict 
between the absurdity of the passion and the obstinacy with which 
it is persisted in.’ This critic, however, excepts particular passages 
from his censure, and has given great praise to the ‘New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,’ which he calls a ‘ very admirable play.’ 


conclude with his opinion of it, and his masterly dissection of the | 


character of Sir Giles Overreach :— 

* There is considerable unity of design and progressive interest in 
the fable, though the artifice by which the catastrophe is brought 
about (the double assumption of the character of favoured lovers by 
Wellborn and Lovell) is somewhat improbable, and out of date ; 
and the moral is peculiarly striking, because its whole weight falls 
upon one who all along prides himself in setting every principle of 
justice and all fear of consequences at defiance. 

‘ The character of Sir Giles Overreach, (the most prominent fea- 
ture of the play, whether in the perusal, or as it is acted), interests 
us less by exciting our sympathy, than our indignation. We hate 
him very heartily, and yet not enough; for he has strong robust 
points about him that repel the impertinence of censure, and he 
~ometimes succeeds in making us stagger in our opinion of his con- 
duct, by throwing off any idle doubts or scruples that might hang 
upou it in his own mind, ‘like dew drops from the lion’s mane.’ 
His steadiness ot purpose scarcely stands in need of support from 
the common sanctions of morality, which he intrepidly breaks 
through; and he almost conquers our prejudices by the consistent 
and determined manner in which he braves them. Self-interest is 
his idol, and he makes no secret of his idolatry ; he is only a more 
devoted and unblushing worshipper at this shrine than other men. 
Self-will is the only rule of his conduct, to which he makes every 
other feeling bend: or rather, from the nature of his constitution, 
he has no sickly, sentimental obstacles to interrupt him in his head- 
strong career. He isa character of obdurate self-will, without 
fanciful notions, or natural affections; one who has no regard for 
the feelings of others, and who professes an equal disregard to their 
opinions. He minds nothing but his own ends, and takes the short- 
est and surest way to thei, His understanding is clear-sighted and 
his passions strong nerved. Sir Giles is no flincher, and no hypocrite, 
and he gains almost as much by the hardihood with which he avows his 
impudent and sordid designs as others do by their caution in con- 
cealing them. He is the demon of selfishness personified ; and 
carves out his way to the objects of his: unprincipled avarice and 


‘ The character of Sir Giles Overreach has been found fault with 
as unnatural ; and it may, perhaps, in the present refinement of our 
manners, have become in a great measure obsolete. But we doubt 
whether even still, in remote and insulated parts of the country 
| sufficient traces of the same character of wilful selfishness, mistak. 
| ing the inveteracy of its purposes for their rectitude, and boldly 

appealing to power, as justifying the abuses of power, may not be 
found to warrant this an undoubted original—probably a fac-simile 
of some individual of the poet’s actual acquaintance.’—Hazlitrs 
Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Queen Elizabeth, p. 175. 


CHAT A 


« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.” —Tillotson. 


ND MISCELLANIES. 





East Inp1a Moxopoty.—Why should we be called upon to 
make a sacrifice? If the company cannot maintain their association 
without public support ; if they cannot carry on trade to advantage, 
without privileges hurtful to the community; if they cannot enter 
into fair competition with individuals, let them retire from the con- 
test, let them dissolve, and leave commerce to be pursued by others 
on more prudent and economical principles. Only think of the situ- 
ation of that most patient of all animals, the British public, in this 
business. The Boroughmongers levy a hundred per cent tua on tea 
for the support of extravagance, and the payment of their dividends, 
and the company a monopoly tax to the same amount and for similar 
purposes. How finely is John Bull crucified between the “ ex- 
clusives” of Leadenhall and the oppressors of Downing street! 
If to these agreeables we add the extra sugar-tax he is compelled 





We will | 


to pay for the benefit of the West-India flagellants, with what gusto 
he must needs swallow his morning and evening beverage! what 
| fervent cjaculations he must utter over his evps, tor the prosperity 
| and permanence of oligarchical government !—Ewtraurdinary Black 
Book. 

Moruers AND DavuGuters iN Nornmanpy.—The constant and 
'anxious surveillance which mothers and other elderly relatives 
exercise over the young women, is a positive proof of their frailty ; 
for it is the remembrance of what they themselves once felt, and 
the observation of what is daily taking place around them, in spite 
| of duennaship, which makes them thus suspicious and vigilant. 


| They have, it would seem, no notion of that “ deity in the bosom,” 
which, in some countries, is supposed to be the best guardian of a 
woman’s honour; and prefer depending upon material lets and hin- 
drances to love. For this reason, the daughter, as I have already 
observed, if there be but one, always sleeps with her mother, goes 
to church with ker mother, visits with her mother, makes love, or 
has it made to her, in her mother’s presence. If there be many 
daughters, which seldom happens in France, they all sleep in the 
same apartment with their mother, who thus comes to be regarded 
in the light of aspy. It may be doubted, however, whether all this 
vigilance and restraint be productive of much good. The powers 
of invention, which are naturally very gyeat in womankind, are only 
by these means made more active and vigorous; and many a girl 
of seventeen, who might under ordinary circumstances have been 
remarkable for her simplicity, is thus rendered a very Machiavel in 
the politics of love. These circumstances cause the women here 
to regard the state of marriage as the Lacedemonians did that of 
war,—as a state of liberty; and to plot, scheme, and long for it, as 


Residence in Normandy. 


A SELF-appornteD Keeper or tHE Warprope.—Mr C. Hughes, 
a country comedian, had a wig which generally hung on a peg 10 
one of his rooms. He one day lent the wig to a brother player, 
and some time afterwards called upon him. Mr Hughes had his 
dog with him, and the man happened to have the borrowed wig on 
his head. Mr Hughes stayed a little while with his friend; but 
when he left him, the dog remained behind. For some time he 
stood, looking full in the man’s face ; then, making a sudden spring, 
he leaped on his shoulders, seized the wig, and ran off with it as 
fast as he could; and when he reached home, he endeavoured, by 
jumping, to hang it up in its usual place. The same dog was one 
afternoon passing through a field near Dartmouth, where a washer- 
woman had hung her linen to dry. He stopped and surveyed one 
particular shirt with attention ; then seizing it, he dragged it away 
through the dirt to his master, whose shirt it proved to be.—4 
Natural History, drawn from the writings of Buffon, Cuvier, Se. 














captives long for a delivery from bondage.—S¢ John’s Journal. of «- 
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An ArrectionaTte Wour.—M. Frederic Cuvier gives a remark- 
able instance in which a wolf manifested for his master all the 
devoted attachment of a dog. The gentleman who brought him up 
from a puppy, and who was going to travel, presented him to the 
Paris Menagerie when he was full grown. For several weeks the 
wolf was inconsolable ; but at length he contracted new attach- 
ments with those about him, and seemed to have forgotten his for- 
mer owner. At the end of eighteen months, however, that owner 
returned, and as soon as the wolf heard the well known voice in the 
wardens of the Menagerie, he displayed the most violent joy, 
and on being set at liberty, he hastened to his friend. 
An absence of three years next took place, and the wolf was again 
disconsolate. The master once more returned, and though, it being 
evening, the wolf’s den was shut up, yet the moment the tones of 
his friend met his ear, he uttered the most anxious cries. On the 
door being opened, he darted towards the long absent person, leaped 
upon his shoulders, licked his face, and threatened to bite the keep- 
ers when they attempted to separate them. When the man left him, 
he fell sick, rejected all food, was long on the verge of death, and 
would thenceforth never suffer a stranger to approach him.— 
A Natural History of the Globe, §¢—drawn from the writings of 
Buffon, Cuvier, &c. 

Sream-CarriaGes.—With horses certainly not effecting a rate of 
transit equal to ten miles an hour, exclusive of stops, we find the 
engine at twelve miles an hour, in eight hours performing the work 
of ninety-eight horses. And if we take the performance of the 
engine at fifteen miles an hour for six hours and a half, the number 
of horses required to perform the same work, will be one hundred 


a 





and sixty-five horses; from which we see the impossibility of any 
competition between the two modes, at high rates of speed.***** | 
These engines have just, or scarcely yet, perhaps, emerged from a | 
course of improvements, as rapid as they have been astonishing. | 
Little more than twelve months ago, we find them incapable of 
effecting any great rate of speed; four, and, at most, six miles an 
hour, being their ordinary rates of travelling upon the railways on | 
which they had been introduced ; and now we find their regular | 
day’s work averaging more than fifteen miles, and in one instance, | 
a distance of above thirty miles traversed within an hour. With | 
improvements such as these in progress, for every engine yet made | 
seems superior to that preceding it, we need scarcely say, that it is | 
extremely difficult to decide upon any fixed standard, without | 
erring on either one side or the other. Perhaps, even before the | 
work issues from the press, their capabilities may be very consider- | 
ably increased.—/Vood’s Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads. 

A Royat Coronation.—The Hongo negroes in every district 
are allowed to elect a king and queen from among the individuals 
of their own nation. When the sovereign has died or resigned in 
the course of that year, a new one is chosen on the festival of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, (the patroness of negroes) and the person elected 
may be an actual slave, or a manumitted negro. These sovereigns 
exercise a species of mock jurisdiction over their subjects, which is 
much laughed at by the whites, but their chief power is shown on 
the day of the festival. The negroes of their nation, however, pay 
much respect to them. ‘Phe man who had for several years acted 
as their king in Itamaraca, was about to resign, from old age, and a 
new chief was to be chosen. The former queen would not resign, 
but still continued at her post. The old negro who was this day 
to be crowned, came early in the morning to pay his respects to the 
vicar, who said to him in a jocular manner, “ Well, Sir, so to day, | 
fam to wait upon you, and to be your chaplain.” About eleven | 
o'clock I proceeded to the church with the vicar. We were stand. | 
ing at the door, when there appeared a number of male and female | 
negroes, habited in cotton dresses of colours and of white, with flags | 
flying, and drums beating, and as they approached, we discovered 
ainong them the king and queen, and the secretary of state. Each | 
of the former wore upon their heads a crown, which was rartly 
covered with gilt paper, and painted of various colours. The King? 
was dressed in ar old-fashioned-suit, of divers tints, green, red, anc 
yellow ; coat Waistcoat, and breeches ; his sceptre was in his hand, | 
which was of wood, and finely gilt. The queen was in a blue silk | 
gown, also of ancient make; and the secretary had to boast of | 
as many colours as his master; but his dress had evident appear- 
ances of each portion having been borrowed from a different quarter, | 
for some parts were too tight, and others too wide for him. The | 
expence of the church service was to be provided by the negroes, 
and there stood, in the body of the church, a small table, at which | 
sat the treasurer of the black fraternity, and some other officers, and 
upon it stood a box to receive the money. This was produced but 
slowly, much too slowly for the appetite of the vicar, who had not 
breakfasted, though it was now nearly mid-day, for he and his 
assistant priests were to chaunt high mass. He therefore ap- 
proached the table, and began to expostulate with the directors, 
declaring that he would not go to the altar, until every expense was 
paid. * * * At last, their majesties knelt down at the railing 
of the principal chapel, and the service commenced. As soon as 
this was over, the new king was to be installed; but as the vicar 
was hungry, he despatched the matter wthout much ceremony ; he 
asked for the crown, then went to the church-door—the new 
sovereign presented himself, and was requested or rather desired to 
kneel down; the insignia were given to him, and the vicar then said, 
“Now, sir king, go about thy business.” As the king belonged to 
Amparo, the eating, drinking, and dancing were to be at that place, 


_much surprised to learn that we had churches in E 


' no passages you detect yourself humming in your way home. 





consequently in a short time our town remained quite quiet.—Roes- 
ter’s Travels in Brazil. 


Commencement OF Mr Copsert’s Letter ro THe Hamr- 
SHIRE Parsons.—* To the Hampshire Parsons.—Parsons,—I have 
often taxed my powers of invention to find out another name for 
you ; sothe appellation more fully descriptive of what you deserve ; 
but after hunting about, backward and forward, I always come back 
again to “ Hampshire Parsons,” being able to find nothing, in all 
— creation, to resemble the animal described by those two 
words,” 


A Prince’s Freepom.—The council did make remonstrance 
unto Queen Elizabeth of the continual conspiracies against her 
life; and namely of a late one; and shewed her a rapier taken 
from a conspirator that had a false shape, being of brown paper, 
but gilt over as it could not be known from a shape of metal, 
which was devised to the end, that without drawing it, the rapier 
might give a stab; and upon this occasion advised her that she 
should go less abroad to take the air, weakly unaccompanied, as 
she used. But the queen answered ; “ That she had rather be dead, 
than put in custody.”—Bacon’s Apophthegmes. 


Strance Countrigs.— I once heard,’ says Mr Koster, in his 
Travels in Brazil, ‘ that a person who had been in England, and had 
returned to Pernambuco, observed that the two things which 
surprised him the most in that country, were, that the people did 
not die, and that the children spoke English. He was asked his 
reason for supposing that his first wonder was correct; to which 
he answered, that he never had seen the sacrament taken to the 
sick. The same story, or one very like it, has been told of an Irish 
traveller in France ; but whatever may be the amount of Brazilian 
intellect, few Irishmen would have been dull enough to make such 
observations gravely. The ignorance of some nations with regard 
to others is, however, remarkable. It is not likely that the coun- 
tries of Europe should long continue to be such strangers to each 
other ; and it is to be hoped that travellers will not, in future, have 


_ such striking instances of this ignorance, to record, as the follow- 
| ing:—* I had become very intimate with my friend the Major,—he 


learned from me that we bad horses, and cows, and dogs in Eng- 
land, and he liked me the better for this; at first, he wondered 
how it happened that | could ride: he thought I must be an apt 
scholar to have learned since I had gone over to Brazil. He was also 
and, which 
he had never understood before. He said he should not believe 
henceforward that the English were heathens.” Such was the igno- 
rance of a Brazilian Major twenty years ago; it was in 1810 that 
Mr Koster enlightened ,him. Knowledge has made the Tour of 
Europe since that time, and what she has not yet effected, will, no 
doubt, be speedily accomplished by the aid of Steam. All hail, 
great Steam !’ 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Drury-Lang.—Rob Roy Macgregor -High Ways and By Ways—And Masaniello. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella—St Patrick’s Day—And The Irishman in London. 





Kine’s THEATRE. 

“L’ Ultimo Giorno di Pompei”? the new opera by Pacix1, which 
had been prepared last season for Madame Mauipran’s benefit, 
but was put aside in consequence of the late King’s death, was 
brought forward on Thursday evening last for the benefit of Signor 
Davip. We have little to say in praise of the composition 
of the piece as a whole—it is sombre, and _ unoriginal ; 
being a feeble imitation of the Rossini school. The instrumenta- 
tion possesses no energy, unless indeed mere noise and é/are pass for 
such. There are no melodies worth recurring to again and again; 
The 
modulations, too, have all been common property of the Opera for 
years. 

As for the plot of the piece, it is not worth the perusal, and still 
less merits the labour of detailing. 

The most attractive feature iu the representation is the eruption 
of Vesuvius; to which that at the conelusion of the Masaniella is, as 


| whistling to thunder, or a whisp of blazing straw to a conflagratiow. 


Siguors LasLacue and Davin were loudly applauded ; the latter 
was encored in an air in the second act ‘Oh! mio crudele affetto.’ 
He sang with uncommon energy, but cruelly out of tune. The 
former in an aria, ‘ Se i Numi fausti,’ almost roused the audience 
from their seats with enthusiasm: and indeed the correctness of 
his style, with the extraordinary power and beauty of his tone, filly 
warranted all their admiration. 

Mrs Woop’s voice was in “ most blesséd conditions ;” brilliant, 

clear, and correct. She fully deserved the applause bestowed 
upon her. 
The choruses in the opera scarcely deserve notice, except 
from their being ill performed. Indeed the piece has 
evidently been written exclusively for the principal singers; 
the orchestra and choruses being considered ‘by the composer as 
third, or thirtieth rate affairs. All this shows but a limited feeling 
for the magnificence and true glory of his art. But Pact: and 
magnificence are strange words to be consorted. f 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Huddart. Gentlewoman, Mrs Newcombe. 
Duncan, Mr Younge. Donalbain, Master Baker. 

Macbeth, Mr Macready. Macduff, Mr Wallack. Banquo, Mr Cooper. 
Rosse, Mr H. Wallack. Malcolm, Mr J. Vining. Hecate. Mr Phillips. 
Ist Witch, Mr Farren. 2nd Witch, Mr Dowton. 3rd Witch, Mr Harley. 

In the course of the Evening, Spohr’s Overture to ‘ Maebeth.’ Winter’s Overture 
to ‘ Marie de Montalban,’ and Auber’s Overture to ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ 


After which, will be Exhibited the New and Splendid DIORAMA. 
To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic THER. in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S BROTH 
Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs Orger. Zerlina, Mrs Waylett. 


Fra Diavolo, Mr Wallack. Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr Harley. 
Lorenzo, Mr Sinclair. Lucro, Mr Webster. 





To-morrow, Henri Quatre; High Ways and By Ways; and the Illustrious 
Strangers. 


THEATRE ROY AL, COVENT GAKDEN. 


¥ The Tragedy of rs 
KING JOHN. 
The Lady Constance, Miss F. Kemble. ; 
King John, Mr Warde. Faulconbridge, Mr C. Kemble. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
King of France, Mr Egerton. The Dauphin, Mr Abbott. 
Prince Arthur, Miss I’. Horton. 
After which, F 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss E. Tree. 
= . _To conclude with the Farce of — . . 7 
THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Vis \ppleton. Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. = Tem Dobbs, Mr Keeley. Pat Rooney, Mr Power. 


To-morrow, Cinderella ; St Patrick’s Di wy; and Teddy the Tiler. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
‘ % a hall ’ Y ry 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera A Sept Heures et demie par 
VOLTAIRE CHEZ LES CAPUCINS. 
Madame Dolban, Mlle. Eliza. Jeannette, Mile. Emma. Voltaire, M. Bouffe. 
Pére Pancrase, M. Guenée. Frére Loup, M. Préval. 
Frére Jacques, M. Guenée. Frére Fiacre Sonneur, M. Granville. 


Théodore, M. Paulin. Bruno, M. Gamard. M. Lambert, M. Cloup. 
Un Paysan, M. Arnaud. 


Suive de 
ANTOINE; OU, LES TROIS GENERATIONS. 
Léon, - Mile. St Ange. Le Marquise de St Valier, Madame Preval. 
Clementine, Mile. Florval. La Comtesse de Moirmont, Mme. Baudin, 
La Baronne de Lorges, Mile. Eliza. Henriette, Mlle. Herminie, 
Madeleine, Mme Gamard. Antoine, MW. Bouffé. 
Le Marquis de St Valier. M. St. Aubert. 
Leblanc Pere, M. Préval. Le Président de Chatenay, M. Arnaud. 

Le Conseiller, M. Alfred. Un Valet, M. Granville. Placide, M. Gamard. 
Le Chevalier de Virecourt, M. Paulin. ertrand, Concierge, M. Pelissi¢. 
Francoise, M. Guenée. Leblanc Fils, M. Cloup. 

Cn finira par 

*, BENEFICIAIRE. 

Vadame Lesoufilé, Mme be Palma, Mile. Eliza. Zéphirine, Mlle. Florval. 
Beneticiaire, M. Boutfé. M. de la Tirade, M. Pelissi¢. Un Régisseur, M. Cloup. 
Dubémol, M. Derval M. Desrosiers, M. Alfred. M. Golden, M. Laporte. 
Eugéne, M. Paulin. Le Domestique de la Tirade, M. Guenée. 

Le Domestique de Zéphirine, M. Granville. Le Domestique de Dubémol, M. Arnaud. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Scrio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Vis Rappelkoif, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr Yates. John og er Mr Mathews. 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustis, Mr Hemmings. 
Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith. 
After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE! 
’ 4 Act L.—WuINTER. 
Alive, Miss Daly. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Miles Bertram, Mr Yates Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. Marmaduke Magogue , Mr John Reeve. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. 
Act I1.—Summer. 
The Characters as in Act I. 
Cn Saturday an Address on the Close of the Season, will be spoken by Mr Yates. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta of 
gr y ’ al ~ 
THE QUADRUPEDS. 
Dorothea, Miss Daly. Tinderella, Miss Stallard. Mopperella, Mis Daly. 


__ Blousedora, Miss Barnett. Francisco, Mr O. Smith. 
Abrahamides, with Imitations, and the Parody of «‘ Heavy Wet,” Mr J. Reeve. 





Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
all A’ Broad Farcical Entertainment, entitled 
THE FEMALE FREEMASON. 
Mrs Vintner, Mrs Humby. Betty, Miss Ayres. Susan, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Topman, Mr Spencer. Mr Kuobbs, Mr G. Smith. 


THE DANISH WIFE. 

The Lady Gertrude, Miss Petham. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Ernest, Mr Forester. Kalfmar, Mr Spencer. Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 
Bertrand, Mr Munroe. Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. 
Godtrid, Mr Keppell. 

And (second time) an Imitative Representatin of NATIONAL DANCES. 


DELUSION 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwassrer. Mary, Miss We “3 
Frank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munree. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN, 
Peggy Darnwell, Mrs Humby. Johnny Ogle, Mr J. Russell. 


Published by J. Onw HYN, at Tr HE 2 T A\TLER Office, 4 Cc atherine street, Strand, (towhom ng books, and communications for the 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
An Entire New Burletta, called 
MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL—— 
Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Lucv, Miss Stewart, 
Rosa Crawley, Miss Langley. Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr Fredericks. 
Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. Mr Leach, Mr W. Vi ining. 
Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr Newcombe. 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitchimson. 


After which, a new Burletta, in One Act, called 


DUKE FOR A DAY. 


Aline, Miss Sydney. The Duke de Valmont, 


Mr Hodges. 
Julian, Madame Vestris, 





Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 


Le Vicomte de Chailly. M. Laporte. | 


Mr Vintner, Mr Smith. 


Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 


Antoine and Blaize, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Cooper. 


Jerome, Mr Worrell, 
‘The Seneschal, Mr W. Vining. 


Servants, Retainers, &c. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 
Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. 
Miss Kabrey. Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss Berresford. 
Frank Hartley, Mr Raymond. Thomas, Mr Cooper. 
| Money, Mr W. Vining. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. Police Officer, Mr Worrell, 
Shopmen, Messrs. Young and Hitchinson. 


Ellen, 


| To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 


OLYMPIC REVELS. 
i Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Will be presented 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


Miss Somerville. Mrs Peachum, Madarae Simon. Lucey Lockit, 
Sukey Tawdry, Miss Nicol. Jenny Diver, Miss Boden. 
Captain Macheath, Mr Edwin. Peachum, Mr Williams.  Lockit, Mr Gough. 
| Filch, Mr Vale. Mato’ the Mint, Mr Ransford. Ben Budge, Mr Asbury. 
Harry Paddington, Mr Tally. Wat Dreary, Mr Fone. 
Jemmy Twitcher, Mr Webb. Robin of Bagshot Mr Woolf. 
Nimiming Ned, Mr Allcroft. Crook Finger'd Jack, Mr Hobbs. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Polly, Mrs Vale. 


| 
After which an entirely new Romantic Drama, (in Three Acts, entitled 


PROPHET OF THE MOOR; OR THE FIRE RAISER. 
| Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville. Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. 
Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nicol. Crazy Ruth, Miss M. C. Poole. 

| Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill, 
| Ralph Gayton, Mr Williams. Dwarf Stephen, or Stephen Poynet, Mr Almar. 
\ Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 
Goliah Goodbody, sen. and jun. Mr Asbury and Master F. Carberv. 

Master John Horner, Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, Mr Lee. Piers Talbot, Mr Edwin. 

Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. 


To conclude with the admired Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE INCHCAPE BELL. 
The Dumb Sailor a: Miss Scott. Becky Butterfly, Mrs Vale. 
| Hans Hattock, Mr. Pitt. Guy Ruthven, Mr C. Hill. Capt. Taffrail, Mr Honner. 
Sir John Trevanley, Mr Gough. Samson Sawdust, Mr Vale. 
| Jupiter Seabreeze, Mr Rogers. 


Tuearre.—l[vanhoe—Reform—The Fate of 
Calas. 

+E.—Richard the Thir ~1—Mil- 
ler and his Men. 


Copurea 
Sav.er’s Weis THeat: 


Avbertisements. 
te 


PRIVATE ‘TUITION. 
An experienced Teacher of the Greek and Latin Classics prepares young Gen 
| tlemen for the public Schools and Universities on moderate terms, at home or 
abroad. Composition and Versification taught on an improved plan, 
For Cards of Address apply at LAZENBY’s Italian Warehouse, 56 Lamb’s 
{ Conduit street. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
THE PAGE TROUBADOUR, Romance ang by Miss Taylor, in“ weniet iar 


composed by J. Barnett 2° 
VLL DECEIVE THEE NEV ER, Sung by Do. composed by Do. ° 20 
MY FONDEST, MY FAIREST, Sung by Madame malian, —_ ose ed: by 

Hummel : 20 


THE NEGLECTED LUTE. Ballad, by "W. H. Bellamy, E ‘q oe 2 «J 
THE TYROLEAN HUNTER’S SONG. Composed by T. Olive oe oe 
NEW QUADRILLES. 

THE TOURNAMENT QUADRILLES, containing—Trip with me— “ some 
me home—Moorish Maid, &c. arrange dby Jd. Blockley . 40 
NEW SET OF QUADRILLES, with the Mazurka, couposed by L. Sacre . 
Published by CRAMER, ADDISON, and BEALE, 201 Regent street. 


NORMANDY. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. extra boards ; fine paper, 5s. ; royal 6s. 
(Embellished with a beautiful view of Mont St Michel.) 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORMANDY, 
in 1829 and 1830. By James AuGustus St. Joun, Esq. Forming Vol. LXY. ot 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

London: HURST, CHANCE, 
CONSTABLE and CO., Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, 

Just*published, in one large volume, Syo., Ulustrated with numerous e ngravings, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAIL-ROADS, and INTERIOR COM- 
MUNICATION IN GENERAL. Containing an account of the Perfomnances of 
the different Locomotive Engines at and sudscquent to the LIVERPOOL CON- 
TEST; upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty Experiments; with Tables of the 
Comparative Value of Canals and Rail-roads; and the ts of the present 
Locomotive Engines. By NicHoLas Wooo, Colliery Viewer, Member of the 

Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 


and CO., 65, St Paul’s Church yard ; and 


HUDSON'S comMrIe SONGS : 
“Old Father Thames,’’—“ John Bull is not John Buil noew,’’—and ‘ Reform. 
Veusic by Blewitt.—Sung by Fitzwilliam, C. Taylor, and Hudson, at the City 
iestivals.—Published by HUDSON, 6 Museum street; and CLEMENTI, Chea; 
side.—-HUDSON’S Comic Songs, Twel ive Numbers at Is. each, of Hudson, as 
aber. : Tegg, Cheap ide ; Simkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; and Onwhyn, 
Catherine street. 


| N.B. Mr HUDSON attends Public Dinners in Town or Country. 


Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CHAPPEL ; ErrinGHaw Wivson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; . Frecp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mat tsH, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Pladong’s Hotel ; at Eser’s Library, Ora Bond street ; and by ali Booksel.ers and Riucmiom ———C,& W. RexyneLy., Printers, Broad street, Guiden square, 























